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bhi DIFFICULTIES of introducing universal suffrage 


elections into the new democracies of Asia and 
Africa have been widely discussed, but little serious at- 
tention has been given thus far to the electoral process 
itself. In recent years two of the more important Asian 
nations have held their first general elections in the 
face of tremendous obstacles. Since India and Indo- 
nesia have different colonial backgrounds, a comparison 
of the electoral process in these two countries should 
reveal both problems and solutions in holding elections 
in a newly independent country. 

It is no simple matter to introduce full-fledged de- 
mocracy into a country previously controlled by an 
oligarchical colonial administration. Ideally it might be 
expected that various forms of democratic government 
would be carefully examined and those most appropri- 
ate to the country slowly introduced. But in fact the 
expectations aroused in the citizenry by nationalist agi- 
tation have required the immediate introduction of the 
whole gamut of parliamentary institutions. The tendency 
is to turn to the former metropolitan power as a model 
and to imitate its institutions with a minimum of adap- 
tation, allowing modifications to be made later. Since 
elections tend to become the symbol of the complete 
introduction of a democratic government, great empha- 
sis is attached to the speedy holding of elections. Yet, 
it is not merely elections, but the type of elections, that 
indicate progress toward democracy. Sensing this fact 
(somewhat unclearly), the magazine Eastern World, in 
an editorial on the recent elections in Viet Nam, in- 
veighs as much against the speed with which the elec- 
tions were held as against the undemocratic character 
of the election procedure. This leads to the easily 
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twisted conclusion that “to encourage a country to get 
ahead hurriedly with elections, to have a largely illi- 
terate population put its mark against this or that sym- 
bol when the people have little knowledge of what is 
at stake, . 

Actually it is immensely important that elections be 
held expeditiously. Elections themselves are a potent 
education in democracy; the effect of introducing the 
concept not only of choice, but of a free and secret 
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. can scarcely be called democratic. 


choice, to a submissive peasantry conditioned by fatal- 
istic ideas cannot be overstressed. Equally important is 
the understanding of democracy which follows when 
the detached and distant ruling group comes to the 
humble villager and asks for his vote. Further, the elite 
leadership of any independence movement, coming as 
it does from a narrow social group, can easily lapse 
into an oligarchy itself if it is not required to seek ap- 
proval from the electorate. The gap between the usually 
Westernized elite and the more traditional villager can 
be narrowed through the electoral process, the villagers 
learning of democracy and of national issues, the lead- 
ers coming into close contact with the peasants and their 
problems. 

Nor is it really valid to raise the question of the 
readiness of the illiterate citizenry to work democratic 
institutions. Since nationalist agitation is normally di- 

1 “Rubber Stamp Democracy,’ Eastern World, April, 
1956. 
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rected against the narrow base of colonial rule, the cry 
for participation in government is usually one of the 
first voiced against the colonial powers, “One man, one 
vote, one value” becomes a rallying call, despite the 
only recent equation of universal suffrage with parlia- 
mentary democracy.” In some plural societies a modifi- 
cation of this doctrine is taking place, but even then 
“every man, at least one vote” seems to be a minimum 
suffrage.* To many Asian nationalists it seems intoler- 
able to suggest that the base of power should be 
widened only gradually; they insist that all civil and 
political rights must be granted immediately to the new 
citizens. Given this attitude, it is essential that the 
electoral process be sufficiently simplified so that in fact 
the new citizens are able to use and control the parlia- 
mentary institutions and thus prevent them -rom be- 
coming a mere facade behind which a clique manipu- 
lates the government. 

It is a mistake to overstress the drawbacks of illi- 
teracy in an electorate. There is no question that edu- 
cation, genuinely deep education and not superficial 
glitter, creates an electorate more able to participate 
fully in the process of government.* However, re- 
cent psychological research has emphasized that edu- 
cated men will not always act, or vote, rationally. 
Furthermore, the increasing complexity of government 
makes it nearly impossible for voters to comprehend the 
nuances of all legislation, and thus it becomes virtually 
impossible for them to give a mandate to their repre- 
sentative on the diverse issues with which modern gov- 
ernments are concerned. Instead, the voter selects his 
candidate on the basis of past action or on the trend 
of attitude which the candidate expresses. The candidate 
may make his stand clear by references to broad issues 
such as nationalization, foreign aid, neutralism, but he 
can also depict his position in terms of local land reform 
or village wells. Beyond this, any candidate is known 
to some extent by the company he keeps, whether he is 
contesting in San Francisco or in Djakarta. If the choice 
presented is sufficiently clear and relatively limited, 
then, an illiterate is as capable of making an intelligent 
selection as is the educated man. 

The simplification of the voting procedure so that 
illiterates may vote in secret, while putting an added 
strain on the administration, does not really present a 
major problem. Symbols are used in addition to (or 
in place of) the name of the party or candidate. The 
British seem to favor the multiple-box technique and 


2 See Problems of Parliamentary Government in Colonies 


(London: Hansard Society, 1953), p. 58. 

3 See, for example, the Coutts’ Commission Report on 
franchise for Africans in Kenya. Excerpts in East Africa and 
Rhodesia, January 19, 1956. 

4 See Sir Ivor Jennings, The Commonwealth in Asia (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1951), p. 36. 
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have introduced it into India and Africa. In Ceylon 
and Malaya the voter is required to put an “x” on the 
printed ballot paper alongside the symbol of the candi- 
date. Indonesia has the voters punch a hole in the 
symbol of their choice, The French prefer the symbol- 
on-a-card technique—the voter picks up the card he 
prefers and puts it into an envelope which he then 
casts in public. 

More important is the need to limit the choices pre- 
sented to the voter so that he may be faced with fairly 
clear alternatives. Long ballots are unnecessarily con- 
fusing and have been wisely avoided in most new de- 
mocracies. Even with the long ballot, if party lines are 
clear, the voter can appraise two or three general 
choices and cast his ballot accordingly. But lack of 
party discipline coupled with a large number of offices 
up for election may make intelligent voting almost im- 
possible. However this problem is not peculiar to the 
new nations of Asia. 

The existence of a few strong responsible parties with 
clear trends of thought greatly simplifies the choice pre- 
sented the voter. Yet one of the characteristics of party 
development in the new democracies has been the pro- 
liferation of parties. It is possible, by the selection of 
a particular electoral system and by the premium put 
upon party action in parliament, to influence the de- 
velopment of a party system to some extent. However, 
the need in new nations to hold elections with utmost 
dispatch tends to preclude experimentation.® Moreover, 
so many other factors (such as the history of the na- 
tionalist movement, the geography of the country, the 
social base of the society) also have a bearing upon 
the party system that a multiplicity of parties in the 
new democracies seems likely to continue for some time. 
Under such circumstances it is important that the num- 
ber of elective offices be limited, and that, within the 
limits of the electoral system adopted, all devices for 
limiting the number of parties be employed. 

Electoral devices may also be necessary to provide 
adequate representation for diverse groups within the 
society, or for territorial regions. Minorities must feel 
that they are part of a nation and not exploited or 
downtrodden, Regional units must have sufficient elec- 
toral weight to preserve their own identity. But care 
must be taken that such devices do not have too great 
a divisive tendency. A key function of the electoral sys- 
tem is to stress the essential unity of the country: it is 
a nationwide process to select a national legislature. 
Here again other factors must be considered, but a well 
designed electoral system can provide an important in- 


5 See, in particular, Maurice Duverger, Political Parties 
(London: Methuen, 1954) and F, A. Herman, “Proportional 
Representation and Parliamentary Democracy,” Parliamentary 
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tegrating influence in the new democracies. It is obvi- 
ous that the national leaders in both India and Indo- 
nesia were aware of these problems when they set up 
the electoral systems in their countries, although their 
differing colonial traditions naturally led them to dif- 
ferent solutions of these common problems, 


Election Planning in India 

Plans for the first general election in India were be- 
gun soon after the attainment of Independence on 
August 15, 1947. Problems of enrolling voters were con- 
sidered while the Draft Constitution was still being 
debated. There was little disagreement in the Con- 
stituent Assembly concerning the adoption of universal 
suffrage, a move which the Report of the Election 
Commission later hailed as “an act of faith—faith in 
the common man of India and in his practical common 
sense.”® But there was considerable controversy over 
provisions for minorities—the need for unifying India’s 
diverse plural society overshadowed trends toward 
linguistic-cum-territorial separatism which is now a ma- 
jor problem in the country. Under the preceding con- 
stitution (the Government of India Act of 1935) fif- 
teen categories of voters received special consideration. 
As Professor M. Venkatarangaiya has indicated, “in 
determining which section was to be treated! as a minor- 
ity, the British did not follow any one criterion.’ The 
special seats for Labour, Commerce and Industry, Land- 
holders, and Universities were based upon a functional 
idea of representation. Racial differences underlay the 
provisions for separate seats for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. Most controversial, because they involved the 
largest number of persons, were the communal seats 
based upon religion; separate electorates were accorded 
to Muslims, Sikhs, and Indian Christians wherever they 
were concentrated in sufficient numbers to merit them. 
In addition to these separate seats, reserved seats were 
granted to certain socially backward groups: through- 
out the country the Depressed Classes received weighted 
representation under a peculiar system of reservations. 
In Bombay seven seats were reserved for the Mahrattas. 

The first Draft Constitution for the new Republic 
contained special provisions for the communal seats, but 
on a reserved, rather than separate electorate, basis. 
Functional representation was relegated to upper houses 
only; the Legislative Councils have four electoral 
groups: members of local authorities; teachers; gradu- 
ates; and members of the Legislative Assembly in that 
state. The Council of States has twelve appointive seats 


6 Election Commission, Report on the First General Elec- 
tions in India 1951-52 (New Delhi: Govt. of India Press, 
1955), I, 10. 

7 See his Minorities in India, Paper No. 4 prepared for 
the India-America Conference (Indian Council of World Af- 
fairs, New Delhi, 1949). 
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representing arts, sciences, etc. The debate in the Con- 
stituent Assembly over the reservations for communal 
groups brought out the dangers of a splintered elec- 
torate, and eventually the Muslims, Sikhs, and Indian 
Christians were persuaded to drop their demands for 
special treatment.* Representatives, after all, should be 
chosen as citizens of the country not as delegates to 
lobby for a specific interest. After careful consideration, 
reserved seats with joint electorates were retained for 
the underprivileged Scheduled Castes and the primitive 
Scheduled Tribes for a period of ten years, now likely 
to be extended. For the same period of time, and un- 
likely to be extended, Anglo-Indian representatives may 
be nominated to the various legislatures if they are in- 
sufficiently represented by elections, 

In January 1950 the Parliament set up an _ inde- 
pendent Election Commission to superintend all state 
and central elections, and on March 21, 1950, confirmed 
Sukumar Sen to the post which he still holds as Chief 
Election Commissioner. 

While the decision to introduce universal suffrage 
and to provide reserved seats for the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes complicated the work of the New Commis- 
sioner, the general outlines of the electoral system had 
been laid down by years of practice under the British. 
Thus, unlike Indonesia, India did not feel compelled 
to spend considerable time in Parliament debating the 
type of system it would use. Single constituencies based 
upon territorial electorates were the rule in Britain and 
had been used for the general seats under previous elec- 
tions in India.* Even the actual voting procedure had 
previously been adapted for the illiterates. It was not 
the system, but the vastness of the undertaking, that 
caused what delay there was in holding the elections. 
Indeed, it had been the magnitude of the electorate— 
and only British India was at that time under discus- 
sion—rather than the fact that the majority was illiter- 
ate that had caused the Indian Franchise Committee 
to reject the immediate introduction of adult franchise 
in 1932."° This Committee commented that with the 
available staff it would be impossible to hold elections 
under adult suffrage within a reasonable period of time, 
while to extend elections over several months would 
impair the administration of the country. 

In fact, the elections of 1951-52 were spread over four 
months, commencing on October 25, 1951, in the re- 
mote hill areas of Himachal Pradesh and finishing in 


8 Debates in the Constituent Assembly, May 25-26, 1949. 

9 Special seats for university graduates (abolished in 
Britain only in 1948) and the use of the single transferable 
vote type of proportional representation were both admired 
and retained, but only for use in upper houses. 

10 Report of the Indian Franchise Committee, 1932, fre- 
quently referred to as the Lothian Committee, Cmd. 4086, 
I, 18. 
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the neighboring hill districts of Uttar Pradesh on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1952. The bulk of the people voted in Janu- 
ary. Without doubt the administration was sorely taxed 
and greatly overworked during the elections, particularly 
since the administrative service itself was spread thin 
due to the incorporation into the Republic of the In- 
dian States, few of which had adequate administrative 
services of their own. Yet despite the inadequacies of 
trained personnel the elections on the whole were both 
well planned and well executed. 

Aiding Sukumar Sen were two Regional Election 
Commissioners plus one Chief Election Officer for each 
state. The first task of these officers was to complete 
the registration of the voters. Previous franchise in 
British India had limited the vote to approximately 
15 percent of the population or 30 percent of the 
adults. Though the princely states of Travancore and 
Cochin had had adult elections prior to integration, few 
other princely states had had any elections at all. Con- 
vinced that voluntary registration would greatly dimin- 
ish the efficacy of the elections, registrars (some 1,652 
of them) went on a house-to-house survey to enroll the 
estimated electorate of 176 million. Since the elections 
were originally scheduled for the spring of 1950, all 
citizens of India who would be over 21 years of age on 
January 1, 1949, and who were ordinarily resident in 
the area, were placed on the rolls. Postponement of the 
elections, first to the spring of 1951 and subsequently 
to the winter of 1951-52, necessitated revision of the 
rolls to include all persons attaining the age of 21."" 

There were additional registration problems arising 
from the ambigi.ous status of the refugees from Paki- 
stan, and also difficulty in some of the more backward 
areas (principally in Bihar, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Bharat, and Vindhya Pradesh) over the regis- 
tration of women. In the preliminary rolls some four 
million women were registered as “wife of —” or 
“daughter of 
called “ a curious senseless relic of the past,” directed 


Sukumar Sen, annoyed at what he 


officials to correct the rolls by inserting the names of 
the women “in the place oi mere descriptions of such 
voters.”"'* Despite concerted efforts by the registration 
officials, some 2,800,000 women refused to give their 
proper names and were consequently struck off the elec- 
toral roll. The resulting furor over the omission of 
these women’s names was considered a good thing by 
the Electoral Commissioner; he hopes that the prejudice 
will vanish by the time the new electoral rolls are 
completed. With three million names struck from the 


11 For details see Election Report, Ch. VII. See also Irene 
Tinker, Representative Government in the Indian Republic, 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, London School of Economics, 
1954, Ch. IV. 

12 Talk on All India Radio, August 2, 1951. 
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rolls the final electoral roll totaled 173.2 million voters. 

By March 1951 preliminary rolls were completed for 
all states except partitioned Punjab. Final publication 
by constituency awaited the decisions of the Delimi- 
tation Commissions, so that none of the rolls were pub- 
lished before September and some were not available 
until mid-November, a tardiness which the Commission 
deplored. The delimitation of constituencies would have 
been simpler had not advisory committees consisting 
of seven members of Parliament been formed for each 
state, slowing down administrative decisions by debates. 
Altogether 3,772 constituencies were set up, 489 for the 
House of the People and 3,283 for the state assemblies. 
For administrative ease and general simplicity, each 
parliamentary constituency within a state contains the 
same number of legislative constituencies. This provision 
plus the existence of an independent electoral commis- 
sion effectively minimize any danger of gerrymandering. 
There was one parliamentary seat for every 720,000 
persons in all major states; the small “Part C” States 
as well as Jammu and Kashmir received weighted rep- 
resentation. 

A more complicated procedure was that of assigning 
the 477 reserved seats for the Scheduled Castes and 
the 192 for the Scheduled Tribes 
tional to their population. Under a scheme of separate 
electorates (all of which had been abolished) all mem- 
bers of the minority community are simply registered 
on a separate roll. With reserved seats, however, there 


seats directly propor- 


are joint electorates and all voters are registered on a 
common roll. Wherever there is to be a reserved seat, 
a double constituency is created with the entire elec- 
torate voting for two seats, one of which must be won 
by a representative of the minority. Cumulative voting 
is not permitted, and if two ballots are cast in the 
same box one is invalidated. Beyond this, the voter may 
cast his two ballots for any two candidates; he is not 
required to support one general and one reserved can- 
didate, and the boxes themselves in the voting compart- 
ment are arranged in alphabetical order with no regard 
for communal candidates. Theoretically, under this sys- 
tem, the minority is able to choose a person to repre- 
sent it. In fact the minority retains this power only if 
its members number approximately half the voters. 
Since Scheduled Castes are fairly evenly scattered 
throughout the country, it was impossible to delimit 
constituencies in which they had a substantial popula- 
tion. In most double constituencies only one third of 
the population came from the minority group. Thus, 
even if all Scheduled Caste voters cast their ballots for 
one man it was possible for the majority community to 
elect another candidate as the minority representative. 

On the other hand, the fact that most of the tribes 
are concentrated in hill and jungle areas meant that 
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in many areas it was impossible to link the reserved 
seat with a general seat because there were few, if any, 
non-tribals living nearby. For this reason 88 of the 192 
Tribes Seats were single constituency reserved seats; in 
only one case were the Scheduled Castes so concentrated 
that a single constituency reserved seat was provided 
for them. In one area where Scheduled Tribes and 
Castes intermingle a three-way constituency was created. 

If the reserved seats were difficult to delimit, they 
were even more confusing to the electorate. Use of the 
multiple-box system of voting meant that each candi- 
date had his own box in the polling compartment. There 
was an average of five candidates for each seat. Thus 
in double constituencies at least ten boxes, each with 
its symbol pasted on it, were lined up in the compart- 
ment. Symbols of reserved candidates were encircled in 
black if they happened to be party candidates, If a 
voter wished to cast his two ballots for the two Con- 
gress candidates, he had to put one in the box with 
the symbol of the yoked bullocks, the other in the box 
with the black-circled yoked bullocks. The symbols of 
independent reserved candidates were indistinguishable 
from those of general candidates. In fact an independ- 
ent standing for the reserved parliamentary seat might 
have the same symbol (with no black circle) as did 
the general candidate for the general assembly seat. It 
is no wonder that the frequently confused and awed 
voters often lost one vote by putting both ballots in 
one box, or lost both by merely laying them on the 
boxes. In some cases, however, a candidate who feared 
that his supporters might inadvertently cast the second 
ballot for a rival, urged voters to put both ballots in 


his box." 


Party Symbols 

The Electoral Commission carefully controlled the 
type of symbols used by the parties. No religious or 
political symbol could be used: no spinning wheel, no 
cow, no hammer and sickle. Parties claiming to be na- 
tional were allowed to reserve one symbol for their ex- 
clusive use; in the future only those parties polling 
3 percent of the total vote will have this advantage. 
During the next elections these parties will be: Indian 
National Congress, Praja Socialist Party, Communist 
Party of India, All India Bharatiya Jana Sangh. In ad- 
dition to party symbols a list of approved “free” sym- 
bols was published for use by state parties or by inde- 
pendents. No unauthorized symbols were accepted. All 


13 In the hotly contested Bombay City North double con- 
stituency the Communist candidate, S. A. Dange, encouraged 
his supporters to put both ballots in his box, and 73,333 votes 
were invalidated as a result, nearly 10 percent of the total 
votes cast. Cf. Tinker, op.cit., p. 373 ff., and M. Venka- 
tarangaiya, The General Election in Bombay (Bombay: Vora 
and Co., 1953). 
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were familiar objects—tree, hut, yoked bullocks, camel, 
pitcher, flower, boat, lamp. Generally they were con- 
sidered sober and unemotive though one English an- 
thropologist, writing in the Statesman, deplored the 
speed with which the symbols were chosen and sug- 
gested that in future the psychologists and anthro- 
pologists in the universities should be consulted." 

It was calculated that one polling booth could handle 
no more than 1,000 voters in one day. For each of the 
196,084 booths set up a staff of five was required. Be- 
cause of the shortage of personnel, the Commission con- 
sidered using non-government employees but ultimately 
decided against it. “The Commission apprehended that 
the employment of non-officials on any large scale 
would give rise to a much greater volume of complaints 
of partisanship and discrimination against the polling 
personnel.”'® It was therefore necessary for one polling 
party to conduct several polls. The administrative ar- 
rangements involved in moving polling parties from 
place to place, seeing that the 2.5 million ballot boxes 
and the 600 million ballot papers were distributed, pro- 
viding police protection for polling and for guarding 
ballot boxes, were formidable. 

On the whole the elections were run extremely well. 
Polling at a mere seven stations was adjourned for 
breach of law and order. A variety of troubles including 
the provision of defective indelible ink—used to mark 
voters’ fingers to prevent re-voting—caused re-polling in 
another 195 stations. It was truly a creditable record. 

If anything, the Election Commission may be criti- 
cized for following the British model too closely. The 
complicated forms which all prospective candidates had 
to file at nomination time coupled with the officious 
attitude of many of the Returning Officers who were 
called upon to accept the forms led to an inordinate 
number of rejections, 1,538 in all. This in turn forced 
most candidates to file many sets of nomination papers 
and most parties to put up one candidate and several 
“dummies” just in case the real candidate was unable 
to have his nomination papers accepted. After their 
papers were accepted 7,347 candidates withdrew, leav- 
ing 17,235 candidates to contest the elections. The 
added strain on the administration in processing these 
papers is obvious. Over half the 314 election petitions 
filed after the elections concerned alleged improper 
acceptance or rejection of nomination papers. The Elec- 
tion Commission has wisely recommended simplification 
of the entire nomination procedure.’® 

Administratively the elections were a triumph. The 
political parties, on the other hand, did not aid the 
election as much as they should have. Lack of party 


14 Colin Rooser, Statesman (Calcutta), July 8, 1951. 


15 Report, 1, 33. 
16 Report, I, 119. 
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organization and unfamiliarity with the election pro- 
cedure probably account for many of their failings. 
Furthermore, the tendency for more and more spliater 
groups (or even individuals) to contest the elections as 
“parties” unduly complicated the electoral procedure 
by confusing the choice. The Election Commission noted 
that 192 parties eventually filed for recognition, many 
of them one-man affairs. In addition 6,520 Independ- 
ents stood for parliament and for the assemblies. The 
four, five, and six way contests in most constituencies 
enabled the strongest candidate to win on a minority 
poll. To avoid contesting against each other and thus 
enabling the common enemy to win, many parties made 
electoral alliances, a rather peculiar one being made 
between the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party and the Com- 
munist Party in Malabar. The Socialists’ alliance with 
the Scheduled Castes Federation was said to have cost 
them much support. They defended it on the ground 
that the Scheduled Castes were an exploited group; 
their critics found them guilty of communalism. Reali- 
zation of the defeating effect of too many parties in a 
single constituency, added to the more restricted use 
of party symbols introduced by the Election Commis- 
sion, should tend to force diverse groups into a few 
large parties or at least into unions or alliances of 
parties during future elections. This would aid the voter 
by providing a more clear-cut choice of candidates." 

An estimated 51.15 percent (88.6 million) of the elec- 
torate went to the polls. In the 476 contested constitu- 
encies (out of a total of 489), 105.9 million valid votes 
were actually cast. Most of the invalid voting occurred 
in double constituencies and usually involved only one 
of the votes. 

For fear of prejudicing voters, parties were prohibited 
from providing transportation. In some cases this 
meant that the voters had to walk as much as ten miles 
each way to vote. Yet they came, and queued patiently 
before the first official who checked their names on the 
roll and wrote their roll numbers on slips of paper. The 
voter then walked into the polling station and presented 
this number to the next official, who checked it off on 
the rolls while the next official gave the voter his as- 
sembly ballot and a third official or an assistant put 
a drop of indelible ink on the voter’s finger. The voter 
then went into the curtained enclosure where the boxes 
were lined up, dropped his ballot paper into one, and 
walked out. He then repeated the process (except for 
the ink) for the parliamentary elections. Voting twice 
did not seem to confuse the voters nearly as much as 
did the double constituencies. On the whole it was im- 


17 For party views of the elections see, for Congress, The 
Pilgrimage and After, edited by N. V. Rajkumar (New Delhi: 
A.1.C.C., 1952) and, for the Socialists, The Political Mind 


of India by Asoka Mehta (Bombay: Socialist Party, 1952.) 
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pressive to see just how much the illiterate voters un- 
derstood about the elections. In the remote and isolated 
state of Himachal Pradesh most of the voters inter- 
viewed had some concept of the connection between 
their “piece of paper” and “Governor-General Nehru” 
or some other party leader. Again most realized that 
the paper could send their candidate to the state capital 
of Simla, or to Delhi, to represent them. Considering 
the general backwardness of the area even this knowl- 
edge is amazing and heartening. 

The tendency of close-knit groups (such as a village, 
the caste or employment associations or sections of a 
town) to vote in a block was most interesting. In many 
cases the leaders of these groups made a careful study 
of the candidates, then urged the group to support the 
one they considered the best. Sometimes, as in the 
dhobi panchayat in New Delhi, the group would vote 
on whom to support, then expect all its members to 
cast their ballots accordingly. As long as the guarantee 
of a secret ballot allows dissenters to cast an opposition 
ballot this is a trend not to be deplored but rather en- 
couraged for its educative contribution. 


Indian Election Results 

The results of the elections were not unexpected. On 
a minority of the total vote the Congress won an im- 
pressive victory of seats.’* The Socialists, the second 
party in popular votes, had scattered strength which 
won few seats. The Communist Party, by employing 
the “pocket” technique of concentrating strength in a 
few selected areas, won many more seats on a lower total 
vote. The long term effects of the “pocket” versus the 
“spread” technique is hard to gauge, particularly since 
the autonomy of a state whose assembly is controlled 
by a party different from, and not in sympathy with, 
the party controlling the Center is open to question. 
The whole problem of federalism in India is one which 
has not yet been resolved.'® 

The Indian elections, billed as they were as “the 
world’s largest elections,” presented administrative 
problems that were overcome by careful planning. Using 
the British-India models, the Election Commission was 
able to hold elections four years after Independence was 
attained and only two years after the Commission itself 
was set up. The uncritical use of the British model led 
to complications, especially with regard to nomination 
papers. The spate of election petitions, evidently a 


18 Congress received 45.10 percent of the vote for the 
House of the People and 74.43 percent of the seats. In the 
State assemblies, 42.36 percent of the poll gave them 68.56 
percent of the seats. 

19 For election results see Richard L. Park, “Indian Elec- 
tion Results,” Far Eastern Survey, May 1952; Report, Vol. II; 
India Press Digests (University of California, Berkeley), Vol. 
I, No. 4; Tinker, op.cit., Chap. VI. 
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favorite sport of the Indians, was costly both in terms 
of money and of personnel. There was complaint that 
the ceilings on expenditures for candidates were set too 
low and the filing of incorrect returns thus encouraged. 
In fact over 8,000 unsuccessful and 195 successful candi- 
dates for the various legislatures failed to file returns 
within the specified time; leniency toward late returns, 
however, prevented any successful candidates from los- 
ing their seats. In all these cases the Electoral Com- 
missioner recognized a need for a revision of the regula- 
tions and a Bill to this effect, already introduced into 
Parliament, should correct most of these fairly minor 
administrative weaknesses of the electoral system. 

Of the electoral system itself there was little criticism. 
The late M. N. Roy, then editor of the Radical Human- 
ist, complained about illiterates voting’® and strongly 
urged that the organization of the country be altered 
to a “pyramidal structure . . . raised on a foundation 
of organized local democracies.”*' It was reported that 
Prime Minister Nehru was heard to remark during the 
election campaign that perhaps indirect elections would 
have been preferable, a comment which caused con- 
siderable rebuttal and which Nehru in an interview sub- 
sequently claimed to have been a misquote.** The sys- 
tem of reserved seats came under attack from Dr. B. 
R. Ambedkar, leader of the Scheduled Castes Federa- 
tion and Minister of Law at the time the electoral law 
was passed. At first advocating the extension of reserved 
seats past the ten year period, Dr. Ambedkar now 
favors abolition of such reserved seats.*® 

But there was little complaint against the single con- 
stituency plurality system of voting. Even the Socialist 
leader, Asoka Mehta, when contrasting the seats won 
in Bombay City in the general elections (under plurality 
voting) and in the municipal elections (under multi- 
member constituency cumulative voting) did not sug- 
gest that the system be changed, but only commented 
that “it would help political understanding if success 
or failure [in elections] is measured more by the yard- 
stick of votes than of seats won.”** The plurality system, 
while allowing the Congress Party to win the elections 
on a minority of votes, also produced a stable majority 
in most areas, thus allowing Congress to organize the 
Center and most state governments without resorting 
to coalitions. Few in India would trade a less stable 
government for an electoral system which more closely 
mirrored the voting strengths of the parties; perhaps 
they remember too well what an over-attention to rep- 
resentation did to pre-Independence legislatures. 


Radical Humanist, August 31, 1952. 

Ibid., January 27, 1952. 

See India Press Digests, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 80-81. 
The Indian Civil Liberties Bulletin, September, 1955. 
Mehta, op.cit., p. 58. 
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Thus, as India prepares for its Second General Elec- 
tion in 1957, critics of the system are primarily con- 
cerned with eliminating the cumbersome nomination 
procedures and streamlining the system of election tri- 
bunals. The major problem facing the Election Com- 
mission will arise from pressures to hold the elections as 
soon as possible after the reorganization of states. Once 
again the delimitation and the preparation of electoral 
rolls will be carried out under duress. Instead of being 
easier, administratively, the second elections may well 
prove more of a problem with smoothly functioning 
districts wrenched apart and the emotions of both voter 
and administrator inflamed. If, as may well happen, the 
reorganization process is not completed in time for the 
holding of elections by March, special decrees will be 
necessary to prolong the lives of most legislatures until 
the autumn, Yet, however complicated politics may 
make the holding of the poll, it may be assumed that 
the trained administrative cadre will function with im- 
pressive success. 


Indonesian Election Planning 

Indonesia had few of India’s advantages either in 
trained administrators or in an established electoral 
system. Moreover, the animosity against the Dutch 
which’ was instilled into the Indonesians during the pro- 
longed struggle for Independence made them reluctant 
automatically to adopt parliamentary institutions similar 
to, or identified with, those of their ex-colonial masters. 
All schemes of federalism, an obvious governmental 
form to adopt (given the territorial diversity of the 
country), were disliked, primarily because the Dutch 
had sponsored the federal plan for a United States of 
Indonesia. The instability of the coalition cabinets— 
six in the six and a half years between the final declara- 
tion of Independence in December 1949 and the in- 
auguration of the present cabinet under Ali Sastroamid- 
jojo following the convening of the newly elected 
Parliament in March 1956—raised the popularity of 
the fixed-term presidential system which the Masjumi 
party in particular still advocates. Yet there seemed 
to be little advocacy of a plurality system of voting. 
Even under the Jogjakarta Republic electoral law, 
which provided for indirect elections, both universal 


suffrage and proportional representation were stipulated. 


The controversy over direct versus indirect voting con- 
sumed much debating time in Parliament. The success- 
ful completion of the Indian elections, to which the 
Indonesians sent a team of observers, helped decide 
this issue.** 

All the earlier Indonesian cabinets experienced diffi- 
culty in Parliament over the various electoral laws which 


25 For details see: Herbert Feith, “Toward Elections in 
Indonesia,” Pacific Affairs, September, 1954. 
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they introduced. This phenomenon is traceable to the 
composition of the Parliament itself. Partly nominated 
by parties, partly elected as federal representatives to 
a bicameral legislature, the unicameral Parliament was 
a hodge-podge of members really representative of no 
one, and primarily interested in maintaining their own 
position. In particular, the members of small, decaying, 
or defunct parties realized that in all probability they 
would not be returned in any election. Eventually, be- 
cause of the pressures of these small parties for a system 
most likely to give them some representation, because 
the delay in the elections was untenable, and because 
it was the only system that any leaders had experienced, 
Indonesia turned at last to a modified list system of pro- 
portional representation, the d’Hondt system, which the 
Dutch use.*° 


The electoral law as finally passed in April 1953 re- 


quired that two separate elections should take place 
more or less simultaneously, one for a Parliament and 
one for a Constituent Assembly.?’ This provision for the 
holding of elections to two distinct bodies was an in- 
novation prompted, it would seem, by the Nationalist 
Party (PNI), since the policy of previous Masjumi gov- 
ernments under Mohammed Hatta and Mohammed 
Natsir had been to hold one election for the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Under this scheme a small working 
Parliament was to be elected from the Assembly to 
carry on necessary legislation until the new Constitu- 
tion was completed. An amendment to the election law, 
sponsored by the Persatuan Indonesia Raja (PIR) and 
recommending that the Constituent Assembly elections 
first be held, was defeated even though the actual law 
was sufficiently flexible to allow some time to elapse 
between the two elections (since at that time it was 
not known if the Constituent Assembly would be al- 
lowed to draw up a new Constitution which would 
alter the composition or function of Parliament) .** 
The reasoning behind the need for two separate elec- 
tions is still obscure. There were those who felt that 
a single body could not handle both the normal daily 
routine of legislation and debate constitutional provi- 
sions. Others believed the more partisan politicians 
would be drained off into the Parliament, leaving the 
less impassioned and more capable to run for the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Yet, it would seem apparent, since 
the law did not prohibit it, that most members of the 


26 The only significant difference between the d’Hondt 
and a straight list system is the provision for voting for an 
individual candidate on the list if the voter so desires. In 
addition individuals were allowed to contest the elections in 
Indonesia. 

27 The Election Law, Act Number 7 of 1953, is available 
in an official English translation. 

28 See Boyd R. Compton, “The Indonesian Election Law,” 
Far Eastern Survey April and May, 1954. 
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Parliament would also stand for the Constituent As- 
sembly. On the other hand, the size of the Constituent 
Assembly, exactly double that of the Parliament, and 
its comparatively unrestricted membership meant that 
it would include a much wider section of Indonesian 
leadership.*® Still, the time and money spent in holding 
a second election coupled with the extravagance of in- 
volving the greater majority of Indonesia’s intelligentsia 
in what may well be interminable debate over the fu- 
ture constitution suggest that these extra elections were 
a luxury the country could ill afford. Indeed, the pre- 
mium on competent personnel is indicated by the de- 
cision to allow military men to contest elections; those 
above the rank of major had to resign while those 
below were placed on inactive duty. Their former ranks 
were guaranteed to all unsuccessful military candi- 
dates.*° 

One of the most inflammatory sections of the electoral 
law concerned the division of the country into electoral 
districts. The Catholic Party, supported by the Commu- 
nists and others, wanted the whole country to be one 
single constituency; they assumed this would give greater 
strength to the medium-sized parties whose support was 
distributed throughout the country. The Socialists ad- 
vocated 37 districts in order to give greatest possible 
representation to minority and regional groups. The 
including the Dutch- 
held Irian Barat (Western New Guinea)—was con- 


compromise figure of 16 districts 


sidered to provide districts small enough to give repre- 
sentation to regional and minority groups and at the 
same time large enough to discourage small local par- 
ties. While in fact the medium sized parties received 
slightly more seats with the 16 districts than they 
would have with a country-wide constituency, the size 
of the districts did prevent the smallest parties from 
receiving seats on the district distribution of seats. Of 
the 18 parties having only one or two seats in the new 
Parliament, 17 of them obtained their seats in the cen- 
tral rather than the district distribution, and 7 of these 
won their seats only on the very last allocation when a 
quota of votes is no longer required. The electoral dis- 
tricts also catered to regional groups by not penalizing 
the outlying districts for their lower voting turnout as 
compared to Java. In addition, the smallest districts, 
Southeast Kalimantan, Maluku, and Irian Barat, re- 
ceived weighted representation. 

After the squabbles over regional representation, the 
problem of communal representation was solved almost 


29 Robert C. Bone, Jr., in his, “Organization of the Indo- 
nesian Elections’ (American Political Science Review, Decem- 
ber, 1955, p. 1078) incorrectly infers that the limitations in 
the electoral law on membership in the Parliament also apply 
to membership in the Constituent Asembly when in fact they 
do not. 

30 Times of Indonesia, February 14, 1955. 
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without argument, Eighteen parliamentary seats were 
set aside for minority groups: 9 for Chinese, 6 for Arabs, 
and 3 for Dutch. The numbers were doubled for the 
Constituent Assembly. If members of these communities 
were not elected to the Parliament, then such members 
would be nominated.*! 

As in India, symbols were used to designate parties 
or candidates. Although the election law prohibited the 
use of “the national crest or symbol of any foreign state, 
the pictures of any individual, or any symbol which is 
offensive to Indonesian conceptions of morality,” the 
Central Election Committee interpreted this broadly, 
allowing parties to use a hammer and sickle despite the 
fact that it appears on the Soviet Union flag. Both the 
Masjumi and the Partai Sarekat Islam Indonesia 
(PSII) used variations of the crescent and star which 
appear on several national flags. Nor did the similarity 
between these two symbols produce any reaction from 
the Central Election Committee. To confuse matters 
further, one party was allowed to have different sym- 
bols in different districts. The Socialists, who used a star 
and a sheaf of grain in Java, used a renchong knife in 
Sumatra and a ship in the Celebes.** 

While the Socialists were obviously aware of the emo- 
tive value of symbols when they choose such locally 
oriented ones, the parties with a distinct communal base 
did not sufficiently consider how effectively the use of 
a religious or cultural symbol would limit their scope 
as political parties. For instance, the Catholic Party 
chose a rosary as a symbol; but a Hindu, however much 
he might like an individual candidate, would hardly be 
likely to vote for a rosary. Many of the Javanese parties 
chose typically Javanese symbols, an action not calcu- 
lated to endear them to voters in the outlying districts. 
Actually, the only controversy over the use of symbols 
arose during the winter of 1954 when the Communist 
campaign posters began to appear with the words “PKI 
and all non-party,” a caption which was interpreted by 
the Masjumi as possibly inducing uncommitted voters 
to select the Communist symbol. The Masjumi retorted 

31 Sutan Makmur, “The Coming Elections in Indonesia,” 
Indonesian Review, April-May, 1954. Bone, op.cit., p. 1079, 
says that provision was made for candidates to indicate racial 
origins on the electoral lists, but this provision was not put 
into effect; only the place of residence appeared under the 
name of the candidate. Owing to the even balance between 
parties in the newly elected Parliament, these minority seats 
asumed a new importance. There was some disagreement as 
“to whether the outgoing or incoming Prime Minister should 
name them. Uncertainty over the number to be appointed and 
the method of appointment has postponed their nomination. 
There were no special Arabs nominated since six were elected, 
as were several Chinese. 

32 The Economist, September 24, 1955. Since the star was 
the basic Socialist symbol, it appeared with the ship and 
knife, but was not the most obvious identification. 
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by inserting the phrase “for all Islamic believers” on 
their symbol. The Central Election Committee there- 
upon requested both parties to drop these slogans; but 
the PNI continued to use the words “Proletarian 
Front” on their symbol of a bull. 

Once the controversial Election Law was finally 
passed, the administering of the elections became the 
central problem. While the electorate in Indonesia was 
only one-fourth the size of India’s, the even greater 
lack of trained administrators and the geographic ob- 
stacles to rapid communication presented grave prob- 
lems. Regional rebellions demanded the services of many 
officials who would have otherwise been available. 
Further, the majority of administrators were Javanese 
who knew little of the conditions outside their own 
island and were often resented by the inhabitants of the 
outer islands, To overcome what appeared to be an in- 
superable shortage of administrators to conduct the 
elections and to involve the greatest number of citizens 
in the process, a pyramidal system of lay committees 
was set up extending down to the village (desa) level. 
Thus the major work of elections fell, not as in India 
on a cadre of trained men, but on village committees. 


‘Much more an act of faith than the extension of suf- 


frage to the illiterate villager was this entrusting the 
conduct of the elections to the often illiterate headman 
and his committee. 

Between the village committee and the Central Elec- 
tion Committee were the District Committees, the Re- 
gency Committees and the Sub-District Committees, 
each with its separate supervisory role. All members of 
the committees were appointed, theoretically to repre- 
sent all parties. With the advent of the first Ali Sastro- 
amidjojo cabinet, the personnel of most top commit- 
tees was changed. The new membership of the Central 
Election Committee included only two of the previous 
members, and no representatives at all from either the 
Masjumi or the Socialist party. Party representation 
was broader on the lower committees, but in no case 
did the government parties lack a majority. Instead 
of attempting to set up an impartial administrative 
structure for the elections, the Indonesians involved the 
parties hoping that they would control each other.”* 


Registration of Voters 

The first problem facing these committees was the 
registration as voters of all citizens over eighteen years 
of age or married. Since this registration was in effect 
a census, it was important that it be as complete as 
possible. Before the election law was passed, registra- 
tion had been attempted on a voluntary basis, but the 
public had not responded. Therefore the village com- 





33 Originally members of the election committees could 
even stand as candidates, but this provision was later changed. 
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mittees were asked to undertake a house-to-house can- 
vass, a long tedious job particularly in those areas still 
torn by internal strife. In many areas this method of 
registration was replaced once more by voluntary regis- 
tration after September 30, 1954.°* Complicating the 
difficulties of registration was the problem of citizen- 
ship, particularly with regard to Chinese resident in 
the country. This problem was still under consideration 
when the government rather arbitrarily ended further 
registration on September 15, 1954. Since nowhere had 
registration—and hence the census—been entirely com- 
pleted and since almost no count had been made in 
the areas of West Java held by the Darul Islam insur- 
gents or in the portions of North Sumatra and Atjeh 
which were in rebellion, the opposition accused the gov- 
ernment of purposely keeping millions of voters off the 
roll. The total population numbered by the village com- 
mittees was 77.9 million, of whom 60 percent (43.1 
million) were qualified, by age or marital status, to 
be placed on the electoral register. 

Holding the actual poll and counting the ballots 
were also entrusted to the village committees. On polling 
day, before anyone voted, the chairman of the com- 
mittee was required to show the voters the empty bal- 
lot box before he closed it. Then the voting began. 
Each registered voter had been provided with an “in- 
vitation” to vote; when this “invitation” had been 
checked against the master roll, it was exchanged for a 
ballot which had been signed by the three committee- 
men. The voter then took this large ballot, which was 
two feet square and contained the names and symbols 
of all parties contesting in the district, into a small un- 
curtained cubicle and indicated his choice of party by 
punching a hole in the symbol. If he wished to vote for 
a specific candidate on the list, he could (if he were 
literate) write the name and number of the candidate 
in the blank space at the bottom of the ballot. These 
he could copy from the huge candidate and party list 
attached to the wall of the booth.*® The size of the 
ballot paper made it easy to see which symbol the voter 
punched. This infringement on the secrecy of the ballot 
was corrected in the December elections for the Con- 
stituent Assembly by curtains in the voting cubicles. 

After marking the ballot, the voter folded it, re- 


34 Indonesian Press Notes (Washington, D. C. 
18, 1955. For a description of registration in disturbed areas 


January 


see: Ichtisar Pemilium Umum (Government of Indonesia), No. 
6, October 28, 1954, pp. 1-4. 

35 These complete party-candidate lists were tremendous. 
That for West Java measured over three feet by nine feet 
and contained the lists of 55 parties. If there was any in- 
tention, as Bone suggests (op.cit., p. 1079), to limit the num- 
ber of candidates per party to twenty this was not done. In 
fact, seven parties listed more candidates than there were 
seats available for West Java, presumably for use in the 
central redistribution. 
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turned to the waiting officers, and then, after allowing 
them to note the signatures to insure that it was the 
same one which had been given to him previously, 
dropped the ballot into the box in front of them. Fin- 
ally in most areas his hand was marked with indelible 
ink to identify him as one who had completed voting.*® 

In marked contrast to the Indian system, there was 
only one ballot box per voting station. The multiple 
box system had been tried during a municipal election 
in Jogjakarta, but critics had ins‘sted that the system 
was open to abuse. The Indonesians felt that since the 
voter was not watched while he put the ballot into the 
box he could easily carry it outside and sell it. An even 
more compelling argument against the multiple box 
technique was that the system of proportional represen- 
tation was adopted. In every district between thirty 
and fifty parties contested. One can imagine the quan- 
tity, and the cost, of the boxes that would have been 
needed! 

Except in areas where political instability pre- 
vented balloting, and in some which were too remote 
to have received the voting paraphernalia by polling 
day, all parliamentary voting was completed on Sep- 
tember 15, 1955, November 29 was the last day for 
parliamentary voting anywhere in the country. Elections 
for the Constituent Assembly were held on December 
29, 1955. The first general election day in Indonesia 
was characterized, in most areas, by a serious and busi- 
nesslike attitude on the part of the voters and the com- 
mitteemen. Voters waited their turn quietly, and when 
handed the ballot marked it and returned the com- 
pleted ballot with dispatch. Over 80 percent of Java's 
registered voters went to the polls. The figure was 
lower in the outer islands, but everywhere voting was 
quiet. Foreign observers of the elections were uncertain 
whether the calmness of the polling was due to the de- 
gree to which the voter understood the gravity of his 
obligation to exercise his choice or to the traditional 
respect awarded the village elders and officials who 
served on the committees and had asked him to 
vote.*’ In either case the holding the poll was a tribute 
to the ability of the polling committees. 


Counting the Votes 

Counting the votes was another matter. The enu- 
meration of the ballots which was begun in public by 
the village committees shortly after the polls closed at 


two p.m. on polling day was not difficult. But the 


36 For information on this and other matters the authors 
are indebted to Mr. Boyd R. Compton. 

37 Posters encouraged this attitude. Said one: “The eyes 
of the world are watching us carry out our first election. Let 
us vote at our election with pride and with enthusiasm, be- 
having at the polls as people who love peace.” New York 
Times, September 21, 1955. 
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committees were also asked to rule on the validity of 
the ballots, a task for which they were not adequately 
prepared. Not unnaturally, decisions varied from com- 
mittee to committee. In Djakarta, for example, if a 
voter had written in the name of a candidate and had 
misspelled his name or had written in the candidate’s 
surname when only his initial or a contraction of the 
surname had appeared on the candidate list, the ballot 
was declared invalid. In other places if a voter both 
punched the symbol and wrote in the name of the 
candidate, the vote was voided. Again, if the voter 
wrote in the party of his choice instead of punching the 
symbol or writing in the candidate’s name, his vote was 
set aside. Most of these inconsistencies were later cor- 
rected by a recount, although 12.5 percent of the ballots 
cast were invalidated. 

The initial awarding of seats was handled by the 
District Election Committees once they received voting 
figures from the village committees. They first estab- 
lished a quota for the district by dividing the actual 
vote by the number of seats assigned to the district. 
Any candidate—independent or on a party list—having 
this quota was automatically elected. The straight list 
vote totals were divided by the quota to obtain the 
number of candidates winning in each list. As a second 
step, the “remainder” votes—those in excess of the 
quota, or a candidate’s total vote if he received too few 
to be elected 
the prearranged alliances within the district, and seats 
were allotted to any of those combinations having a 


—were then re-totalled in accordince with 


quota of votes. 

These election alliances were not similar to those 
made in India. They involved neither pre-election prom- 
ises to refrain from running candidates in the same con- 
stituencies nor compromises on party or personal pro- 
grams. The alliances merely indicated how unsuccessful 
candidates or parties wished their votes reassigned in 
the hopes of winning a seat in combination. For the 
benefit of the voter, these alliances appeared on the 
voting lists and indicated not only to whom or what 
party the “remainder” votes would go on the initial 
allocation, but also on the second and third allocations. 

The second and third allocations of votes, conducted 
by the Central Electoral Committee, disregarded district 
boundaries. All undistributed votes from the whole of 
Indonesia were totalled and then divided by the num- 
ber of seats as yet unassigned in order to obtain the 
quota for the second distribution of seats. Each list or 
combination of lists or combination of candidates was 
then divided by this quota and allotted one seat for 
each full quota. For the third allocation seats still unas- 
signed were given to those lists having the highest num- 
ber of “remainder” votes. 
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The counting procedure was so complicated that, al- 
though most of the country voted on or near Septem- 
ber 29, official results were not known until March. One 
reason for the delay was the need to reconsider the in- 
validation of votes done at the village level. Hence all 
votes were recounted at the district level. To avoid this 
time-consuming recount, the process of tabulating votes 
was changed for the elections to the Constituent As- 
sembly. (Instead of having the original counting done 
at the village level, the committees next in the election 
committee hierarchy, the ketjamatan or sub-district 
committees, were charged with this task.) Another de- 
lay occurred when over three million voters in the north- 
ern part of the Central Java election district were 
asked to vote over again after the first vote was dis- 
carded on grounds of widespread corruption, 


Indonesian Election Results 

When the results were finally known, two rather 
amazing facts appeared: despite proportional represen- 
tation, nearly 85 percent of the voters had cast their bal- 
lots for one of four major parties, and these parties 
corresponded to definite social and regional divisions 
of the society. Of the PNI support 84 percent came from 
Java, particularly from the bureaucracy and the aris- 
tocracy and those influenced by them, The strength ‘of 
the Indonesian Communist Party was also concentrated 
in Java, but came from the less prosperous and generally 
more socially disturbed areas of East and Central Java. 
Neither party had much support outside Java though 
the PNI picked up some votes in Hindu and Christian 
areas where there is distrust of the Muslim-oriented 
parties and the Communists received some support in 
the plantation areas of Sumatra. The Muslim parties, 
Masjumi and Nahdlatul Ulama (Muslim Teachers), 
which were united until 1952 did not, on the whole, 
compete for votes. The strength of the Nahdlatul Ulama 
was concentrated in East and Central Java while the 
Masjumi support came from West Java, Sumatra and 
Sulawesi.** 

All the ten large and medium parties made use of 
non-political organizations to bolster their support. The 
four Muslim parties over-capitalized on the traditional! 
influence exercised by the Muslim teachers. Both the 
Catholic and Christian parties utilized church organi- 
zations. The IPKI (Ikatan Pendukung Kemerdekaan 
Indonesia), an army officers’ group, obviously had pre- 
vious allegiances. The PNI relied upon its Javanese bu- 
reaucrats while the Communists made use of labor 
unions. One of the weaknesses of the smallest parties 
was their inability to align themselves to a pre-estab- 
lished group in society. Undoubtedly this lack con- 


38 Based in part on information in unpublished notes from 


Mr. Herbert Feith. 
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tributed to the poor showing of the Socialists; their sup- 
port came largely from the unattached intellectuals. The 
large size of the districts put an added premium on or- 
ganizational strength. Therefore, despite the complicated 
provisions allowing voters to cast their ballot for an 
individual on a party list or for an independent candi- 
date, the elections were fought by parties rather than 
by individuals. 

While the six medium-sized parties were able to win 
seats on both the district and the center allocations by 
virtue of some fairly solid support, the five parties with 
only two seats each in Parliament received all but one 
of their ten seats in the central allocation and thus 
were relatively unaffected by the districting. This was 
not true of the four one-seat parties that won on the 
second distribution. All four had substantial voting 
strength, but being from Java with its high district 
quota arising from its high poll, they were unable to 
win a seat on the first distribution. The only one-seat 
party which did win on the district distribution was 
from West Kalimantan and actually had fewer votes 
than did any of these Javanese parties, The other seven 
one-seat parties all had fairly low vote totals and only 
“sneaked” into Parliament on the last allocation when 
seats were assigned in order of the largest “remainder” 
votes without regard to quotas.** 

Hence it would seem that, unless the size of the dis- 
tricts should be drastically reduced, say to four or five 
member constituencies, the odds against small parties 
winning seats are so great as to make it unlikely that 
many will continue to exist. It is doubtful that the cre- 
ation of 37 districts, as the Socialists advocated, would 
have altered the situation greatly. In fact, as the refer- 
ence to the allocation of seats shows, it was less the 
districting of the country than the system of propor- 
tional representation that affected the smallest parties, 
since they won most of their seats on the central al- 
locations. 

The real effect of districting is the weightage it gives 
to the parties with strength in the outer islands. Ex- 
cept for the smallest districts, which were granted three 
seats despite their sparse population, this is a temporary 
phenomena brought about by the lower vote outside 
Java. A comparison of the two largest parties during 
this election is instructive on this point. The PNI, with 
its support primarily in Java, received the same number 
of seats (49) on the district allocation as did the Mas- 
jumi, with at least half its vote from the outer islands. 
Yet the PNI had 8,434,653 votes to the Masjumi’s 
7,903,886. On the central allocations both parties re- 
ceived another 8 seats bringing their total to 57 each. 

It is doubtful, given the fairly stable social base of 
the four major parties, that proportional representation 
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prevented a single party from obtaining a majority of 
seats in Parliament. The rivalry between Islamic and 
nationalist parties which has existed since the very in- 
ception of the Indonesian nationalist movement proved 
to be a major obstacle in the creation of a united anti- 
colonial party resembling India’s Congress Party. Fric- 
tion between the two elements after Independence left 
a residue of splinter parties and precluded the formation 
of a really mass Islamic-nationalist party. A reunion 
of the Muslim parties might have weakened the appeal 
of the relatively secular Masjumi. Nor is it likely, even 
had Indonesia adopted the single-constituency plurality 
system, that the leaders of the parties would have been 
sufficiently conversant with the advantages of alliances 
and large parties under that system to have united; the 
Indians, much more experienced with the system, per- 
sisted in bringing about three and four way contests, In 
both countries the multiplication of parties—192 in 
India, 180 in Indonesia—showed that politicians lacked 
a real understanding of their own electoral system in 
either country. 


Conclusions 

In both countries the elections effectively dispensed 
with the more evanescent groups while still returning a 
wide variety of parties to Parliament. In India the exag- 
gerating effects of the plurality system caused several 
parties to make alliances in subsequent state elections, 
while two of the larger national parties united—at least 
briefly—into the Praja Socialist Party. On the other 
hand, the Indonesian system of proportional represen- 
tation removes any pressure for parties to unite, but 
tends rather to perpetuate all but the smallest parties. 
As the major parties in Indonesia lose their traditional 
base-—-becoming, it is hoped, more secular—it would 
seem probable that (if Indonesia continues with her 
present system of proportional representation) the num- 
ber of major parties will increase while few very small 
parties will continue and independents will cease con- 
testing at all. Under the Indian system there will al- 
ways be scope for an independent, but the slaughter of 
them in the first election should discourage all but the 
strongest of candidates from contesting in the future. 

Theoretically, proportional representation assures 
more voice to minority groups in a country. But in In- 
donesia the major problem is one of minorities grouped 
territorially rather than of minorities in a plural society. 
Even with districting, regions in Indonesia have less 
scope and power than do the states under India’s 
federal structure simply because (at least in the 
state legislature) regional interests can predominate. Yet 
in neither country has the relation between the center 
and the regions been stabilized, and in both, divisive 
trends are a constant threat to the unity of the country. 
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The elections, by emphasizing the national parliament 
and national problems, give prestige and importance to 
the nation. In both countries the weighted representa- 
tion of small remote areas made unity more amenable 
to outlying areas. But with Muslims in Atjeh and Nagas 
in Assam demanding more independence from the cen- 
ter, it is clear that further adjustments need to be made 
to ameliorate regional-central relationships and that per- 
haps in both countries the electoral systems could be 
made to perform a more integrative function than they 
do at present. For instance, if the second distribution 
of seats in Indonesia were still on a regional basis (with 
all the remainder votes from Sumatra being put to- 
gether, all those from Java, all those from Kalimantan, 
etc.), and if candidates could win only in regional dis- 
tributions from the area in which they lived, then re- 
gional predilections would have wider scope than they 
have at present. In India the reserved seats for tribals 
give representation to the Nagas, but the extension of 
full state government to Manipur, and the possible 
inclusion of some of the neighboring Naga areas into 
this border state would probably lessen the tension now 
felt between the local tribesmen and the men from 
the plains. 

With the number of parties in the field, the choice 
given to the voter in either country was not as simple 
as might be hoped. Intensive educational programs by 
government and parties occurred in both countries.* 
Also in both countries the tradition of group life meant 


that group decisions were more frequent than in the 


more individualistically oriented countries of the West. 
This fact in itself is educational and useful, especially 
when coupled with the secrecy of the vote.*' Because 
of the size of districts in Indonesia, it was almost impos- 
sible for a local candidate or local issues to have any 
real place in the election. The choice was between na- 
tional leaders and between those parties with which 
the local leaders had aligned themselves. Trends of 
the parties, because they were not localized, seemed to 
have had less meaning to the Indonesian voter than to 
the Indian voter. Hence the meaning of the vote and 
the meaning of the choice were clearer under the more 
personalized single-constituency system than under pro- 
portional representation. This may help to explain the 
apparent docility of the voters in Indonesia. 


When India completed its elections, the lesson drawn 


40 For an account:of the information activities in Indo- 
nesia, see various issues of the Ministry of Information publi- 
cation Rekaman Badan Kordinasi Pemilihan Umum. 

41 The similarity of the voting in the two Indonesian elec- 
tions, one with real secrecy of vote, the other without, sug- 
gests that cither group decisions were more binding than in 
India, or that the voter did not appreciate the full meaning 
of a secret ballot. 
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was that whatever the obstacles, a well trained adminis- 
tration could conduct elections in any country if the 
country were willing to pay the cost and give time. In- 
donesia, without sufficient administrative personnel, 
developed the committee system which relied on the 
parties and citizens to aid the overburdened adminis- 
tration on all levels. In the Sudan, a country with 
even fewer administrators than Indonesia, an interna- 
tional committee conducted the elections. This suggests 
that the problems of administration need never be con- 
sidered insuperable. 

Both the cadre and the committee system functioned 
well, though the cadre system was certainly more ef- 
ficient. Distribution of materials under the committee 
system often broke down; this was one of the reasons 
that registration took so long, and that elections in 
some areas of Indonesia were held after September 29.* 
Yet the constant contact between village committees 
and the administration was educational to both and un- 
doubtedly impressed villagers with a sense of their vil- 
lage leaders’ importance—if not their own—under the 
new Indonesian government. There was amazingly little 
corruption under either system. The parties, under 
the Indonesian committees, were put on a sort of honor 
system which seemed effective against cheating in the 
elections. Further, by involving the parties more directly 
in the electoral system, Indonesia’s parties aided the 
elections somewhat more than was the case in India. 
Thus the pros and cons of the two systems are about 
evenly matched. The amazing point is that Indonesia 
dared to gamble its whole electoral process on the in- 
telligence of the illiterate villager, and that the gamble 
paid off. 

It is obvious, then, that if a newly independent coun- 
try wishes to hold elections, administratively it can 
do so within a reasonable length of time. If several 
parties and candidates are allowed to compete openly 
and freely for the voters’ favor, the elections can be a 
tremendous educative process, though the electoral 
system chosen affects both the range of the education 
and the type of choice. Further, electoral systems can 
help eliminate central-regional or minority-majority an- 
imosities by emphasizing national unity while still giving 
regional or minority groups adequate representation. 
During the fluid years following Independence when 
the people, learning to live under a democracy, are 
most impressionable, the electoral system selected will 
set patterns which can exert a far-reaching effect on 
the country. Both India and Indonesia have introduced 
systems which augur well for the future. 


42 Ichtisar Pemilium Umum (Government of Indonesia), 
No. 5, July 20, 1954, pp. 1-2; also unpublished notes from 
Mr. Herbert Feith. 
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MICHAEL SYMES JOURNAL OF HIS SECOND EM- 
BASSY TO THE COURT OF AVA IN 1802. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by D. G. E. Hall. London: George 
Allen and Unwin (Essential Books, Inc., Fair Lawn, N. J.). 
Issued in cooperation with the Union Cultural Ministry, 
Government of Burma. 1955. 270 pp. $4.00. 


For over a quarter of a century D. G. E. Hall, Professor 
of History of Southeast Asia at the London School of Oriental 
and African Studies, has been writing about Burma and 
Southeast Asia. Many, including this reviewer, have read with 
interest and profit what he has published from his Early 
English Intercourse with Burma (1928) through the most 
recent History of South-East Asia (1955). In many ways I 
find his 89-page introduction to Symes Journal of 1802 his 
most satisfying piece of historical research. 

Dealing with a period in Burmese history which he has 
explored repeatedly, he writes with style and knowledge. This 
time he makes available the previously unpublished material 
of Symes which had lain neglected in the transactions of the 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations—documents of the 
British East India Company. His fresh examination of these 
sources has caused him to acknowledge and correct his own 
previous misinterpretation of Symes’ mission (in Europe and 
Burma, p. 95) and to refute other English historians of Burma 
(e.g., Yule and Harvey) who either uncritically relied upon 
G. T. Bayfield’s Historical Review of the Political Relations 
between the British Government in India and the Empire of 
Ava, 1834, or chose to accept the biased judgments of Captain 
Hiram Cox. The latter had been assigned to a Burmese Mis- 
sion from October 1796 to May 1798 directly after Symes’ 
first mission between March and November 1795. 

Hall is here dealing with events in Burma as seen through 
British eyes. All his skill with events, persons and argument 
are thus admirably focussed on revealing an important epi- 
sode in British colonial history. This indeed is the prelude 
to understanding the three nineteenth century Anglo-Burmese 
Wars which finally led to the absorption of Burma into British 
India at the end of 1885. The issues remained constant 
throughout the century: border conflict between British India 
and Burma; British concern lest French power secure dom- 
inance in Burma and over Burmese trade; and British dif- 
ficulty in dealing “with such a monarch and such a Court” 
with which it was impossible “to maintain an intercourse 
on the relation of equal states” (p. 229). I might add paren- 
thetically, however, that when Burma had “Good King 
Mindon” in mid-19th century the relationship between equal 
states did not improve on the British side. 

Colonel Symes’ account of his first mission in 1795 to King 
Bodawpaya (1782-1819) appeared in 1800, a magnificent 
quarto volume of more than 500 pages containing one of the 
two most valuable interpretations of Burma at the end of the 
18th century (the Italian Father Sangermano’s Description 
of the Burmese Empire being the other). His present, briefer 
Journal, together with the letters of instruction covering his 
second mission do not substantially alter his earlier views of 
Burma and the Burmese though he found greater need for 
“patience” and “forebearance” in dealing with “the ill regu- 
lated mind of this eccentric sovereign” who was “a child in 
his ideas, a tyrant in his principles, and a madman in his 
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actions” (p. 230). Throughout these pages we get brief de- 
scriptions which reveal the thoughtful comparisons Symes 
made between 1795 and 1802: “Suffice it to say that every- 
thing that came under my observation this day indubitably 
proves the faded splendour of the Court, and by consequence 
its diminished power, but not so its pride. There was an ap- 
pearance of disorder and meanness in all we saw that ill- 
suited the palace of so haughty a prince” (p. 191). He also 
calls attention to “the rapid decline,” the “decay of towns,” 
“neglect of cultivation” since his previous visit (pp. 136-7). 
He also gives illuminating pictures of the protocol at the Court 
of Ava and of personalities (including several remarkable 
Europeans) with whom he dealt at the capital (Amarapura, 
near Mandalay) and in Rangoon. 

Hall concludes that the mission was partially successful in 
that Symes’ superior, the Governor General of Fort William 
(Marquis Wellesley), instituted a stronger guard at the border 
which eliminated one cause of Anglo-Burmese friction and 
“the Burmese kept their word: there were no further de- 
mands or threats.” The French proved less troublesome than 
the British feared. But less than a decade of peace followed 
Symes—the drums of empire would not be stilled. By 1826, 
Burma had to cede the coastal provinces of Arakan and 
Tenasserim to the British. 


New York University FRANK N. TRAGER 


THE LITERATURE OF JAPANESE EDUCATION, 1945- 
1954. Compiled by Walter Crosby Eells. Hamden (Conn.): 
The Shoe String Press. 1955. 210 pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Walter Eells, formerly Advisor on Higher Education to 
the American authorities during the occupation of Japan, has 
brought out an exhaustive and carefully-annotated bibliography 
of more than 1400 titles in English on post-war Japanese edu- 
cation, documenting one of the most significant cultural 
changes in recent Japanese history. Besides popular articles 
written by newspapermen and missionaries, Dr. Eells has pain- 
stakingly perused first-hand reports by the numerous American 
educators who participated in the reform program on military 
government teams at the operating level, and as specialists on 
the planning level of General MacArthur's Civil Information 
and Education Section in Tokyo. These reports are in the 
form of articles, books, and M.A. and Ph.D. theses in various 
universities. The reader may have some difficulty finding some 
of the rarer items, since they are, in some cases, ephemeral 
publications not likely to be available except at the Library 
of Congress, Some, says the compiler, have been found only 
in Army archives, not open to the public. Wherever, however, 
they are typed reports, deposited only in one place, he indi- 
cates where they may be consulted. 

The compiler has purposely limited his bibliography to 
items in English, though one-fifth of those listed are by 
Japanese authors. To get a complete picture of the literature 
in this field, one would of course have to sample the multi- 
tude of articles and books in Japanese published since the 
war. To locate the periodicals the student able to read 
Japanese may consult the useful Japanese Periodicals Index 
edited by the National Diet Library of Tokyo and published 
quarterly since 1948. Dr. Eells’ bibliography should prove 
useful to anyone desiring to study the educational changes 
in Japan during the past decade. It is a valuable supplement 
to the standard bibliography on Japan by Borton, Elisséeff, 
Lockwood and Pelzel, and the annual bibliography published 
by the Far Eastern Association, 


University of Michigan RONALD S, ANDERSON 





THE ROOTS OF FRENCH IMPERIALISM IN EASTERN 
ASIA. By John F. Cady. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1954. 322 pp. $5.00. 


France’s cultural brand of imperialism is the basic theme of 
Dr. John Cady’s excellent account of two decades of French 
diplomatic and military manoecuvers in the Far East in the 
mid-19th century. This story needs to be told, for it covers 
a neglected period of French and Far Eastern history and is 
very different from the oft-told tale of British imperialism 
in China during the same period. Preceded by an _ intro- 
ductory chapter on formative political and religious influences 
and terminated by a brief recital of France’s conquest of Indo- 
china, the bulk of this study deals with Franco-British rivalry 
in China proper. Although fundamentally dissatisfied with its 
position as perennial junior partner to Britain in foreign af- 
fairs, France officially cooperated with that country during 
most of the period under consideration, But the divergencies 
in the motivation of those two Western powers and the 
jealousy that marred the relationships between their repre- 
sentatives in the field provide the main material for Dr. 
Cady’s book. 

Lacking the large economic interests and physical base of 
operations which Britain enjoyed in the East, France at that 
time had to rely on the activities of its Catholic missions as 
the principal means of gaining a foothold in the area. That 
the French accomplished as much as they did is surprising, for 
they operated under grave handicaps. The French government, 
between 1830 and 1870, evolved successively from the July 
Monarchy to the Second Republic, the Second Empire, and 
the Third Republic. Matching this political instability, re- 
ligious sentiment in France was dominated in turn by re- 
actionary conservatism, liberalism, and anti-clericalism. The 
confusion and contradictions that emerged from this situation 
in France made the role of its Far Eastern representatives 
extraordinarily difficult. Commanders and consuls were cither 
disavowed by their home government, or acted with astonish- 
ing independence. 

All this and more Dr. Cady has clearly and ably analysed 
from a wealth of archival material and other sources. Un- 
fortunately he could not use the archives of the French Min- 
istry of Marine and Colonies but, surprisingly, he did not 
utilize the records of the Société des Missions Etrangéres 
which are readily accessible to students. But even without 
these additional sources, the picture he draws is a clear one, 
and it illuminates the background to the contemporary French 
debacle in Indochina. 
New York 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF COMMUNIST CHINA. 
By Yiian-li Wu. New York: Bookman Associates. 1956. 566 
pp. $12.50. 


This appears to be the most complete and detailed study of 
the Chinese Communist economy published thus far. It is more 
systematic in its approach than W. W. Rostow’s The Prospects 
for Communist China and is therefore all the more useful. 
Close study of the book shows that the author has been able 
to maintain a remarkable degree of objectivity on a highly 
controversial subject. It is a scholarly study of high caliber, 
based to a large degree on Chinese first-hand sources, both 
Communist and non-Communist. The author discusses the 
economic background of pre-Communist China and the herit- 
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age of the Peking regime, economic stabilization and fiscal 
policy, land distribution and its implications, agricultural 
production and the question of self-sufficiency. Other chapters 
deal with industrialization, planning and socialization, the 
general industrial recovery and development under the Com- 
munists, and a survey of selected industries. The book also 
treats forced jabor and mass labor projects, transportation 
and domestic trade, monetary and banking control, labor or- 
ganization and wages, and foreign economic relations. Each 
chapter is abundantly documented with statistics and notes. 

In corpiling his production statistics for individual com- 
modities, Dr. Wu unfortunately did not have the benefit of 
the definitive five-year plan data released in the summer of 
1955. His figures were collected largely in the first five years 
of the Communist regime and suffer from the ambiguity and 
inconsistency typical of the formative period of the Chinese 
Communist statistical system. As a conscientious scholar, Dr. 
Wu tries to meet the preblem by offering alternate production 
indices based on alternative sets of data. The reader is thus 
confronted with as many as six index series (for 1953; p. 258) 
without much guidance as to their relative reliability. This is 
not to deprecate the author's efforts, but it should now be 
noted that more accurate official statistics have since become 
availavle. Related to this statistical confusion is the author’s 
statement, after considerable juggling of figures, that grain 
production in 1953 and 1954 was below 1952 (p. 159). 
Actually, according to later official Chinese figures, grain 
output has been rising from year to year, even though slightly: 
163.915 million tons in 1952, 166.8 in 1953 and 169.5 in 
1954. The latest estimate for 1955 is 182.5 million tons. 

In his final chapter, Dr. Wu gives his interpretation of the 
progress made by the Chinese Communists in the economic 
sphere. He discounts the military threat of the Peking regime 
while the country is in its initial phases of industrialization. 
He regards as a much greater peril the appeal that China’s 
experience has for other underdeveloped countries that seek 
to industrialize. He considers it a challenge for the West to 
offer alternative approaches to economic development that are 
less costly in terms of political freedom and consumer de- 
privations. 
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